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known and prefer it to the known.  His practical dissatis-
faction with the reality, that is to say, the sense-world, has
inspired him to seek satisfaction in a metaphysical, super-
sensible phantasm. Out of what is abstracted from sense
experience, by a fanciful concatenation of words, the meta-
physician constructs what he fancies to be a transcendental
existence. And feeling himself unable to clutch his fanciful
creation, the metaphysician employs fantastic means to
realise his vain hopes.

In different ages and climes different methods have been
employed to get into touch with what is called the tran-
scendental or supernatural. These methods may be roughly
grouped into three principal classes. The first class com-
prises all those cases in which some supernatural being,
whether it be Fsvara, his messenger, or some angel, or
demon, appears before the favoured person, and reveals
directly by visible signs or articulate sounds, what he was
elected to reveal. In the second are included those cases
in which an individual is mysteriously possessed and over-
powered by some supernatural agent, who makes revela-
tions through the obsessed individual. The chief feature
of the third class is the condition of trance or ecstasy in
which the subject, withdrawn from things of sense, enters
into direct connection with the deity, or other spiritual
agencies, or the Absolute, and discerns the truths of a
transcendental world which is inaccessible to the ordinary
means of apprehension by the senses and the understanding.
For the cultured man of modern civilised countries the first
two methods appear too crude for acceptance. But the
third method, that of ecstatic intuition, still finds favour with
many, and in recent times attempts have even been made
to prop it up by some new psychological discoveries, and
as such it deserves greater consideration. However, before
entering on an examination of the nature of ecstatic intuition,
we shall just repeat the general warning of John Stuart Mill
concerning the possibility of discerning truths by abnormal
methods. " The notion that truths external to the mind,"
says J. S. Mill, " may be known by intuition or conscious-
ness, independently of observation and experience is, I am
persuaded, in these times the great intellectual support of